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Mr. Mowat: The recent vote of the French Assembly to accept West 
sen rearmament brings closer West Germany’s entry into the 
Western Alliance. This is a remarkable decision for France, for Great 
Britain, and for ourselves toward our enemy of ten years ago, and one 
ppich needs thoughtful, sober consideration. What sort of a country is 
is, this new Germany, with which we are again becoming closely 
Wasted? 


_ Halperin, what is the present stage of German admission to the 
een Alliance? 


; Mr. Hatperin: The Paris Accords, signed on October 23, 1954, are 
now in the process of ratification. Final action on them should be com- 
pleted in a few months. 


~ Mr. Mowar: Finer, could you tell us what the terms are under which 
West Germany’s rearmament and entry into the Western Alliance have 
been agreed upon? 


_ Mr. Finer: May I just go back a moment? The European Defense 
Community was defeated in the National Assembly in France on 
August 30, 1954. Negotiations were at once resumed to patch up the 
situation. On about October 3 a nine-power pact had been established 
to replace it, and, as Halperin was saying, by October 23 it had been 
elaborated and began to be submitted for ratification. 

Well, what the Accord does is this: First, it re-establishes German 
sovereignty—that is, of the western part of Germany. Second, it leaves 
an armed force still in Berlin to maintain the Allied commitments 
there. Third, it ends the occupation regime, or will do so, as soon 
as possible. Fourth, it brings West Germany into NATO, which is, 
as you know, a twenty years’ agreement. Fifth, by the conversion of 
the old Brussels Treaty (which runs for fifty years into this particular 
pact), it rearms West Germany, of course along with the NATO 
arrangements, in the following way: There is a mutual automatic 
assistance arrangement among these nine nations in case of attack. 
(This applies to all, within and without.) 

- The size of the West German contribution to defense is, as under 
EDC, twelve divisions; the maximum amounts will be determined by 
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NATO, by its Council. The amounts of armaments are changeabb 
(which are men and matériel) only by unanimous consent, whicd 
allows France, of course, or any other single country to have a vetc 
The armies and armaments and the police forces are subject to ir 
ternational control; some arms are prohibited altogether—atomic, bic 
logic, and chemical. Some are very limited, though allowed—missile: 
for example. The size of warships is reduced to a really harmless de 
gree, and no bombing aircraft may be manufactured in Germany. 


Mr. Mowar: Isn’t that something we have heard before? Wereni 
there similiar limitations on Germany’s armaments after the firs 
World War? 


Mr. Hatperin: Yes, indeed, Mowat; and we hope, of course, tha: 
through these new arrangements under Western European Union ane 
under NATO we will have better luck in seeing Germany live up te 
these agreed-to restrictions. 


Mr. Finer: Yes; and better luck may be secured by better technica 
arrangements. For example, the stocks are to be limited from whateve: 
source. There is to be annual review of the forces by NATO. The 
percentage of weapons is to be related to the size of the army, anc 
there are inspections arranged both by the Western European Unior 
organization and by NATO. I think as much has been done as cat 
be done by mere machinery. 


Mr. Hatrrrin: The rest, of course, will depend upon the degree o: 
willingness of the Germans to co-operate. 


Mr. Finer: By the way, the fact that the Germans are not spending 
money on armaments now is a real contribution to their standard o: 
living with their present economic prosperity. We in this country are 
spending 12 per cent of our total national product on armaments: 
The Germans so far have been spared that. 


Mr. Mowat: That is certainly, I suppose, one of the things thai 
explains their strong economic position, which is one of the thing: 
which makes them important as a new member of the Westerr 
Alliance. ) 

What impression have you had, Halperin, of West Germany’ 
recovery ? 


Mr. Hatrerin: I think that West Germany’s economic recovery 
since 1948 has been one of the most phenomenal features of the con 
temporary world, in terms of levels of production, in terms of the 
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amount of exports, and in terms of the general activity of the economy 
viewed from various angles. The comeback staged by West Germany 
in the economic area since 1949 stands out as really extremely re- 
- markable. 

| Mr. Finer: It could be, of course, something which may make 
France fear, because, if the Germans can make a production record 
of this kind on the basis of a devastated country, what might they 
| do when they are in the full swing of their economic achievements? 

__ Mr. Mowar: Of course, there has always been the difference between 
the French and German economies. The French have tended to be 
‘more self-sufficient, rather less dependent on foreign trade; the Ger- 
mans very vitally dependent, and, I believe, even now more than in 


the past. Isn’t that your impression? 


Mr. Finer: Well, now, because East Germany (which was the 
“Dreadbasket,” as it were, of the whole of Germany) is not available 
to them on such easy terms, and because the refugees have gone into 
‘West Germany, it has been necessary for West Germany to import 
raw materials and food. Maybe for the moment that is good, because 
it really does tie them up with the outside world. What I think is 
remarkable, of course, is the fact that West Germany has topped its 
1936 production record. 


Mr. Mowat: Yes, indeed; that really is more remarkable than the 
figures that one has seen for its record since 1948—of doubling pro- 
ductivity, of an increase in foreign trade of the order of 20 per cent, 
which is very much greater than the increase in world foreign trade 
(great though that has been); or the figure that I saw the other day 
that over two million houses and apartments have been built since 
‘the end of the war in West Germany. 


Mr. Finer: That is terrific! 


' Mr. Hatrerin: Of course, this economic prosperity not only has 
‘purely material implications or purely economic implications but of 


course has very important political implications for the continuing 
stability of the existing regime in West Germany. 


Mr. Mowat: Perhaps you would explore that for us a bit. How 
-much confidence can we place in the democratic character of the new 
,Germany? 

’ Mr. Harperin: The institutions that have been established in West 
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Germany are impeccably democratic, and the manner in which thos 
institutions have functioned in the last few years is certainly in acc 
cord with the tradition of parliamentary government as that system 
has functioned in various parts of the world. So that, so far as in: 
stitutions and forms are concerned, West Germany seems to be giving 
every possible satisfaction from the democratic point of view. 


Mr. Finer: But, Halperin, we wouldn’t very much care about tha 
political institutions of Germany unless, in a way, it was part of ow 
own existence and security that we were concerned with. So I suppos 
the problem is really whether the immense power that may be giver: 
to West Germany (by being freed of occupation, by being allowed te: 
rearm, and by coming into NATO)—whether this great head of powe 
can be contained by its new democratic institutions. 


Mr. Hatperin: Yes. And so we get really down to the question o 
the men involved, don’t we, Finer? I mean, the kind of men, the 
kind of parties, that give meaning and substance to the institution 
and forms which in themselves, as I said, are impeccably democratic. 


Mr. Finer: Yes. What would you think to be the grounds for hope 
that a Germany that had a militaristic past, a past of glory—that 
adulates Frederick the Great, who was one of the greatest immoral’ 
cynical adventurers, and takes him as the German hero—that the 
Germans would be different now from what they had been hitherto: 
having overturned the world in 1870, in 1914, and again in 1939 ana 
1940? 


Mr. Mowat: I suppose we would say that the present governmens 
under Chancellor Konrad Adenauer is quite different from at least: 
the pre-1939 governments in Germany. 


Mr. Harperin: And much more reminiscent of the type of regime 
that existed under the Weimar Republic. 


Mr, Finer: And yet that fell, Halperin. 
Mr. Harrerin: That is right. 
Mr. Finer: I wonder what you see in the situation that is different 


and substantially different, that gives us at least some grounds for 
hope? 


Mr. Haxperin: I think that, to begin with, the type of leadershit 
which Adenauer has provided has been of outstanding importance. 
Adenauer, himself, is the head of the strongest party in West Germany 
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today, the Christian Democratic Union—a party which admittedly is 
heterogeneous, which includes elements that are questionable from a 


democratic point of view. But his leadership has been so effective as 


to provide a great deal of unity within this heterogeneous party; and 
he has kept it moving along with him in the direction of a pro- 


Western and pro-European orientation. I think one of the most out- 
| standing features of Adenauer’s leadership is his European outlook; 


E 
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and this, I think, augurs very well for the type of leadership which 
_men of his type are providing today. 


Mr. Finer: Yes. You probably mean that this leads, in terms of his 
own personality and character, to that reconciliation between France 
and Germany (and which certainly a great many people in France 
want, though we know there is opposition, but many people in France 
want it) which is probably at the basis of peace between those coun- 


tries and the peace of Europe itself. 


Mr. Hatrperrin: Correct. 


Mr. Mowat: That is certainly important if it becomes imbedded 
in the German mind. But now a party does not exist simply on the 
basis of its foreign policy. How would you describe the policy of the 
Christian Democratic party in domestic terms? 


Mr. Hatperin: Its general position, I would say, Mowat, in reply 


‘to that, is that of moderation; generally, it attempts to steer a middle- 
of-the-road course on economic and social questions. Its outlook is 


predominantly middle class, as distinguished from the outlook of the 
Social Democrats, who obviously are much more reflective of the 


‘imterests and attitudes of the working-class elements in present-day 


West Germany. 


Mr. Finer: Halperin, I always wonder in the case of any party like 
the MRP in France, or the Christian Democrats in West Germany, 
founded on a Christian-Catholic basis, whether that is not both a testi- 
mony of their interest in welfare, certainly when they are a minority 
in liberty, and whether they have not got the bias in favor of peace. 
I appreciate what you have said, of course, about the differences, the 
diversity in the party, which may range, I suppose, from the strong 
laissez faire and high nationalism, all the way to the other side. 


Mr. Hatrerin: Yes. I think this interest in peace and this kind of 


internationalism are associated with the general ideology that lies back 
1of the Christian Democratic Union. 
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Mr. Fiver: Yes. Well, then, we have some little hope there. 


Mr. Mowat: I would like to raise one further question before we 
leave the Christian Democrats. It seems that more than is usually the 
case we hear about this party only through one man, Adenauer, an 
one wonders what the line of succession is likely to be. 


Mr. Hatperin: Of course that is one of the crucial question marks: 
about contemporary West Germany. What happens in the event that 
Adenauer himself should pass on or should be unable to continue his: 
leadership of this party? And this is not only a crucial question but: 
one which is extremely difficult to answer, because Adenauer’s leader~ 
ship has been so outstanding and so complete that there has been: 
relatively little opportunity for other members of his party to come: 
forward and demonstrate their own metal, to demonstrate what thein 
own capacity for leadership might be. 


Mr. Finer: Yes. I think that is one of the weak points. That is one: 
of the points in the prognostication of the future of German armamentt 
and strength that is a worrying one. Of course political parties in alll 
countries have been developed by leaders, and often their spirit, their 
magnanimity, their strength, and their wisdom have affected perhaps: 
the whole of the party; but certainly there is a nucleus which is per- 
petuated afterward. That, I think, is one of the big question marks: 
of the future. 


Mr. Mowar: Well, the other main German party, the Social Demo-- 
crats, does seem to have surmounted this problem of leadership for- 
the moment. What is its standing at present, Halperin? 


Mr. Havrerin: It has been in opposition for several years now. It: 
commands the allegiance of slightly less than a third of the West 
German electorate. But the fact that it has been in continuous op- 
position has, of course, not afforded its leaders a chance to demon- 
strate what they might be capable of doing in a positive sense. 


Mr. Mowar: Have they not had power in some of the lesser 
governments? | 


Mr. Haxpertn: Yes; and today they have in some of the states, 
some of the Landwehr. But on the national level they have been con- 
tinuously in opposition, and, therefore, on these very large questions 
that affect the country as a whole, the leadership of men like Erich 
Ollenhauer (the head of the Social Democratic party) still remains 
something of a question mark. Of course it is true that his role of 
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opposition to Adenauer on questions of foreign policy has not shed 
any great, shall we say, credit upon his astuteness, upon his tactical 
resourcefulness; and of course, in view of the successes which have 
attended Adenauer’s foreign policy, Ollenhauer generally ends up by 
looking almost a little bit ridiculous. But if he should be given re- 
sponsibility, as head of a government, I dare say that his role, his 
functioning, would be very different and much more to his credit. 


Mr. Finer: Yes. The way I look at it is this: I think both of these 
parties are genuinely interested in the continuance of the democratic 
system. That is, say, the parliamentary system, the basis of popular 


_sovereignty, and the supremacy of the civil power over the military. 


Mr. Mowar: But there are some other parties, aren’t there, which 
are not so interested? 


Mr. Finer: Sure. Fortunately, the extremes which were the trouble- 
some parties in the Weimar Republic have been very much reduced 
in their power. The Communist vote was 2.2 per cent at the extreme 
left, and the extreme right is, I think, at the top—Halperin, you can 


correct me if I am wrong on this—about 3 per cent altogether. 


Mr. Hatperin: You are correct. 


Mr. Finer: So, through the changes, the economic and other changes 


in Germany (for the time being, this leaves out crypto elements that 


have got into other parties), the disturbing elements on left and right 
of German parliamentarianism have gone; and, above all, the people 


who went into the streets and rioted and murdered and caused a gen- 


eral uproar are, for the time being, at any rate, almost destroyed. 


Mr. Mowat: You do not put much stock, then, in the stories that 
one has heard recently of Nazis being released from prison, and faint- 


_ing when they came out into the public, and of ex-Nazi officials being 
_pensioned at unusually high rates? 


Mr. Finer: Oh, yes, I do; I put stock in it. I put stock in the fact 
that denazification was not so successful by any means as we expected; 
that about one-third of the Foreign Office officials, as acknowledged, 
are for the Nazis. (I think there were four Nazis in the Adenauer 
Cabinet at one time; two of them, who had been SS officers, were 
younger men, perhaps less guilty than others.) The Social Reich party, 


for example, is very small. But they are symptoms that are worrying. 


Mr. Hatperin: I think there is no doubt, gentlemen, that these 
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dangers do exist. The very real dangers, certainly such things as mil- 
itarism, racialism, aggressive nationalism, are still very much alive in 
present-day West Germany. But I think that, on the basis of indica- 
tions provided by recent developments, the tide is running at the 
moment strongly against these remnants of the older tradition; that, 
given a continuance of such things as prosperity and economic stabil- | 
ity, and given the type of leadership that may play a role in the fu- 
ture, as it has in the past—that, if all these things turn out to be as 
we hope they will be, the prognosis can be one, I think, of cautious 
optimism. 


Mr. Mowat: I can see another difficulty which I should like to put 
to you—this matter of militarism. Surely part of the quiet and pros- 
perity in Germany since the war has been because there has been no 
army, no talk of an army, nothing to encourage the old military spirit. 
And we know from a number of things we have read recently that 
German youth seems very disinclined to military adventure, very un- 
willing to join the new army when it comes into being. Now, by 
encouraging the formation—in fact, demanding the formation—of a 
new German army, may we not be unleashing these forces of mil- 
itarism once again? 


Mr. Finer: One of the things that I have been most worried about 
in recent weeks is a book written by a friend of mine, J. W. Wheeler- 
Bennett, called The Nemesis of Power. It is the story of the re-emer- 
gence of the German Reichswehr, and the Officer Corps, after the 
downfall of 1918; the story of having been “stabbed in the back”; that 
Germany was not really defeated; and of the most cunning, ingenious, 
satanic way in which the Reichswehr managed to undermine, to emas- 
culate the Weimar Republic because they hated it; and, finally, though 
they thought they could trick the Rightists under the Nazis, under 
Hitler, the officers of the Reichswehr, themselves, were used as the in- 
struments of Nazi aggression and grandiose ambitions. And I was re- 
flecting on this; and I wondered whether in the present situation (which 
would be exploited by the forces that you were just talking about) 
there is some slight ground for hope that that resurgence might 
not come about again. Because the old German General Staff that 
goes back to Frederick the Great’s time (and in fact, Frederick 
William in the middle of the eighteenth century) was allied with an 
economic class, the Junker landholders, the nobles, the aristocrats; and 
even in 1936, the Officer Corps, right to the top generals, was about 
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one-third or more from these nobles. Now they have been dispersed; 
their lands are in Russian possession. Heaven knows where they are. 
They might be being incubated by the Russians themselves, right now, 
ready to be replanted. But I think the dispersion of the General Staff 
(with their ambitions, their professional outlook, and their desire to 
use the army if an army is there) is some slight grounds of hope for 
me. The instrument being absent, perhaps the appetite will be 


dispelled. 


Mr. Hatperin: I would like, also in that connection, to stress per- 
haps the positive side of this question; the fact that the Western orienta- 
tion of West Germany is very-evident and, so far as official policy is 
concerned, a very real and strong thing. And it seems to me that, 
given such things as trends toward Franco-German reconciliation, 
given closer ties between West Germany and the West generally, and 
given conditions of that sort, there is some hope for the assump- 
tion that this will spill over, onto, and into the German scene itself 
and will help to permeate the old military machine, the whole military 
apparatus of West Germany, with something more of a Western as 
against the old Junker militaristic spirit. 


Mr. Mowar: I suppose the fact that the army will be part of an 
international army will have that influence. 


Mr. Finer: Yes. Of course, there is one thing that gives me ground 
for further worry, and that is whether with an army the West Ger- 
mans will not say, “This is our opportunity of getting back our un- 
redeemed territory in East Germany.” It is the whole problem really 
of reunification. 


Mr. Mowat: Yes. 


Mr. Finer: Of course, the Paris Accords, as you know, pledge the 
West German government not to seek reunification by force or the 
territorial modification of their boundaries by force; but that is going 
to be an issue. What do you think about it, Halperin? 


Mr. Haxprerin: My own feeling is that that is very much an issue 
in West Germany. Of course, all German political parties are abso- 
lutely adamant on the subject of reunification, and no party could 
prosper in Germany today which did not take a strongly affirmative 
stand on the question. I have the hope, however, that with the new 
Accords going through, the Russians may prove to be somewhat more 
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amenable than they have been in the past; that we will be negotiating; 
in the West from strength, it seems to me, rather than from weakness; ; 
and that if there is any chance for a negotiated settlement, the re-- 
armament of West Germany and its integration with the West will! 
increase the chances of that kind of settlement rather than decrease: 
them. 


Mr. Finer: You mean that the joint moral and the physical power ' 
available to the West are such as to exercise a pressure on Russia to: 
accede to reunification without war. 


Mr. Havperin: At least, it seems to me it might increase the chances . 
of that. 


Mr. Mowar: But doesn’t that in itself raise another danger, that / 
the Russians, it seems to me, have the opportunity to agree to the 
reunification of East and West Germany on terms which might bring 
the entire country (now quite strong militarily and economically) 
under the Russian side? What is your feeling about that, Finer? 


Mr. Finer: I cannot see why they would want to go on the Russian © 
side, unless they were thinking of another world war. And I think that 
by analysis of the forces that are against that in West Germany, I 
cannot entirely rule it out, but I would have to take a risk on that, a 
bitter risk. The whole thing is a matter of bitter alternatives; but I 
would tend to discount that. In any case, we would not be passive. 
It would mean, if the Germans wished to pursue this particular policy, 
it would be a breach of their covenants. They have broken their 
covenants before, but it is possible that they will keep them; and in 
any case we do have the power to keep them, because under the NATO 
arrangements, NATO has the power to lodge troops for NATO’s pur- 
poses in West Germany as well as other European countries. And I 
presume they would be prudent enough to keep people there. So that 
a German-Russian alliance, dangerous to us, I think, would be de- 
terred or, if trouble came, forfended. 


Mr. Hatrerin: And I think in that connection, of course, that the 
continued economic prosperity and stability of West Germany is very 
crucial here. So long as conditions in Germany continue to be so 
eminently satisfactory to the great majority of the inhabitants of West 
Germany, the likelihood of West Germany deviating from its present 
alignment with the West seems to me greatly reduced. 


Mr. Finer: Don’t forget that Germany had a very smart lesson in 
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the last war about aggression. The Nuremberg trials are not going to 
be forgotten. 


Mr. Mowar: Well, I am not sure about that. I read a very interesting 
series of talks not long ago which made the point that Germany is 
really a new country that feels it is without history, that it has broken 
with its past; therefore, it is not responsible for its past; therefore, it 
is not necessarily guided by any past traditions toward the future. It 
seems to me it might move in either direction. We hope it will continue 
on our side, and think the chances are good, but we cannot overlook 
this curious ruthlessness that it seems to have at this moment. 


Mr. Finer: I agree with you. The lack of that sound democratic 
social consensus over the centuries is a difficult thing; but we are in 
the realm, like all statesmen, of bitter and very prayerful choices. 


Mr. Harperin: And I think time, given continued stability in West 
Germany, is on our side. 


Mr. Mowat: We must hope that. Of course, one cannot forget that 
in human affairs everything is precarious. We never can see very far 


ahead. 


Mr. Finer: The alternative, that’s the point; the alternative is not 
quite so good as the present choice we have made, but we have to 
watch it. We have to be on the watch and to use our power and in- 
fluence wherever we think Germany is going on a path that is 
damaging. 

Mr. Mowat: And to do our best to bring West Germany really 
spiritually as well as materially into the Western Alliance and so solid- 
ify its part with us. 


Mr. Finer: Yes. I quite agree with that. 


THE FUTURE OF GERMANY* 
By THE HONORABLE JAMES B. CONANT 


U.S. High Commissioner for Germany 


* 


During the past few months the free world has gone through a 
great crisis. An answer was found to an apparently hopeless set of 
complex questions. This answer, we hope, will set the course of his- 
tory for the immediate future. I welcome the opportunity to report 
my observations on these events to you and especially to describe 
their significance for the future of Germany. Our government has 
felt for a long time that the integration of Germany into the defense 
of the West was a necessity—a necessity if that defense was to be 
effective. Yet history gives us ample warning that the re-creation of 
German strength would be not without its risks. What assurances, 
if any, can the people of the United States have that these risks are 
not so great as to jeopardize our investments in the future? 

Tonight I will attempt to give the answer to this question and other 
questions which I can well imagine have been in your minds as you 
followed the course of recent international developments. What exact- 
ly is this Federal Republic of Germany with which we are dealing? 
How closely is this new Germany akin to the Germany of the past? 
Can we see the outline of a new Germany emerging from the dif- 
ficulties and uncertainties of this post war period? Or should we con- 
tinue to judge Germany in terms of the images of the past? 
Specifically, since it has been decided that the Federal Republic of 
Germany shall have a national army, what are the prospects that a 
German national army, which was once so dangerous, will be an in- 
strument for issuing a peaceful democratic development in Germany 
and Europe and not a cause for war? 


THE THREE GERMANYS 


Now, first of all, may I take a few moments of your time to remind 
you of certain simple facts about Germany. When we refer to Ger- 
many, today, we actually should be talking of three Germanys, namely, 


* An address delivered before the General Assembly of States, December 2, 1954, in 


Chicago, Illinois. The section on “The New German Army” in the text has been omitted 
because of limitations of space. 
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(1) the Federal Republic, whose territory comprises the former British, 
French, and American zones; (2) the Soviet Zone to the East, now 
ruled by a Communist puppet government; and (3) Berlin, a city 
behind the Iron Curtain, divided into free West Berlin and captive 
East Berlin. And this former capital of Germany is only a short ride 
from that part of Germany that has now been placed under Polish 
administration. The Federal Republic, as you may remember, came 
into being in 1949 as the result of a joint effort by the three Western 
Powers, after it had become quite evident that our attempts at agree- 
ment on a four-power basis had been an utter failure. Our resolve 
» to go ahead with the creation of a free government and to institute 
- acurrency reform was answered by the blockade of Berlin. We broke 
it—thanks to the courage and steadfastness of General Clay, thanks 
to the help of our Allies, and thanks, above all, to the indomitable 
spirit of the Berliners. 
The Berlin blockade, in a way, marked the end of one phase of the 
occupation. Shortly thereafter the Federal Republic was established 
with a freely elected lower house (the Bundestag) with Theodor Heuss 
as the president and the former mayor of Cologne, one Konrad 
Adenauer, as the first chancellor. What has happened since is a story 
too well known to be recounted in detail. Suffice to say that the process 
of rehabilitation is aptly described as a man-made “miracle.” A “mir- 
_acle” initiated, it is true, by external aid but consummated by the re- 
sourcefulness and tenacity of men and women united as hardly ever 
before in their resolve to regain economic security and strength. 


THE POLITICAL CRISIS AND THE SOLUTION 


But I do not wish to dwell on the economic and industrial develop- 
ments of Germany. Public interest today seems focused on the recent 
political events. First let me go back in history a bit and retrace our 
earlier steps. In 1949 twelve nations of Europe and North America 
formed a collective security system, the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization, and began to rebuild their military defenses; but these 
defenses were pitifully weak because of the serious limitations upon 
the economic capacities of the NATO governments to carry forward 
a rapid expansion of their defensive power. Fearing that the attack 
on Korea might be followed by an attack on Europe, the NATO 
countries agreed to double their defense programs at great sacrifice, 
but they also cast about for supplemental means of filling the military 
vacuum. It was only natural that the vast potential strength of the 
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reviving German nation should come to mind. Therefore, at a meeting ; 
of the NATO Council in September, 1950, the United States govern- - 
ment proposed that the German Federal Republic be permitted to 
make a military contribution to Western defense. 

While all the NATO governments recognized the need for a Ger- | 
man military contribution, some of them had misgivings about the | 
possible resurgence of military nationalism in Germany. France, of 
course, had the most serious reservations. The French attitude is easy 
to understand, even if we do not always agree with it. France has 
fought three bitter wars with Germany in less than one hundred years. 
Therefore, while the French government joined all the other NATO > 
governments in agreeing in principle to a Germany military contri- | 
bution, the French insisted that this contribution be made in a form 
which, without discriminating against Germany, would offer strong 
assurance that German military forces would never again threaten the 
peace and security of Europe. After considering various methods by 
which these objectives might be achieved, the French came forward 
with the idea that Germany and five other nations of Western Europe 
should merge their forces in a common European army under supra- 
national control. Under this plan the national military functions of 
France, Italy, Germany, and the Benelux countries would be trans- 
ferred to a federal-type European Defense Community which would 
thereafter be in charge of building and maintaining a unified armed 
force with an integrated command structure, a common budget, and 
a common procurement system. In connection with these plans it was 
also agreed that the German Federal Republic would cease to be an 
occupied country; it would regain its sovereignty, subject only to the 
military limitations which would apply equally to the other five mem- 
bers of the European Defense Community. 

In May, 1952, two treaties were signed; one, known as the Paris 
Treaty, established the somewhat intricate device of the European De- 
fense Community; the other one, known as the Bonn Treaty, provided 
for the termination of the occupation and the restoration of German 
sovereignty. From May, 1952, until the last day of August of this 
year, the two treaties were hanging fire, pending ratification by the 
French and other European parliaments. The French ratification never 
came. 

Meanwhile, however, the idea of the European Defense Community 
had created not only in Germany but elsewhere as well a new pattern 
of thinking. The movement toward a united Europe was beginning 
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to develop a momentum of its own. The proponents of EDC asserted— 
and, mind you, these proponents were powerful, their voices strong 


and insistent, in Germany as well as in France—that EDC was part 


of a general process of integration which was to include the European 
nations and which was to unfold on more levels than the military. 
The device of pooling certain economic resources in the Coal and 
Steel Community, also known as the Schuman Plan, was regarded 
only as the first step toward European unity. The European Defense 
Community was to be the second one. Beyond that, one talked quite 
freely and rather hopefully of the establishment, through elections, of 
a European Political Community, including a European Assembly. 


_ But, while these discussions continued apace, the prospects for EDC 


grew dim, until finally it died a parliamentary death in the French 
Chamber of Deputies. 

So last September we were faced with a most difficult situation. Not 
only was the European Defense Community dead, but the fate of the 
Bonn Treaty, the restoring of German sovereignty, was in doubt. Less 
than three months ago we were confronted with the prospects of find- 
ing an alternative for the European Defense Community and, at the 
same time, of renegotiating the very voluminous Bonn Treaty. It 
looked as if we had some very time-consuming assignments laid out 
for us which would take six months, maybe a year, maybe more, to 
complete, at least by available standards of comparison. I am certain 
that if anyone at that time had wanted to lay a wager that within ap- 
proximately six weeks there would be signed in Paris on behalf of 
the French government, headed by the then premier, and by the other 
nations concerned, a treaty which would bring Germany not only into 
a European defense system but into NATO, a contingency opposed 
by many politicians in France and elsewhere, and that at the same 
time it would be possible to sign an equivalent of the Bonn Treaty 
fully renegotiated—I would have bet long odds against it. Needless 
to say, I would have lost my money, because that is exactly what 
happened. 

In retrospect we can now say that our apprehensions proved wrong, 
because Europe’s most critical hour did not find any one of us wanting. 
The nations assembled at London and Paris rose to the challenge. 
Faced with the alternative of individual prostration or collective se- 
curity, they adopted a number of decisive steps which a month earlier 
would have seemed to be beyond discussion. What actually occurred 
showed that, in the hour of need, the Western nations were capable 
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of rising above the level of national interest. First, the French, who: 
had rejected an integrated European army, agreed to the establishment 
of a German national army and furthermore were willing to acceptt 
this German army as a contingent within the NATO without dis-. 
crimination. 

Second, Chancellor Adenauer came forward with a significant offer,’ 
namely, for Germany to forego on its own volition the right to manu-- 
facture certain types of weapons. While there were certain indications: 
that some such commitment might be forthcoming, it had never beens 
made formally. Moreover, what heightened the significance of the: 
Chancellor’s offer was timing and the spirit in which it was presented.. 
For the Chancellor pointed out that Germany had no desire whatso-- 
ever to increase her armament above that foreseen within the now" 
defunct European Defense Community, namely, twelve divisions and! 
something over a thousand aircraft. The Chancellor’s offer, as you can: 
readily see, had far-reaching political implications. It removed, at once: 
and a priori, any ground for future complaints or charges of discrimi-- 
nation against Germany as a member nation. It was the Federal Re-- 
public, not any other member of the Conference, which proposed a. 
modification of the German military contribution. 

Third, Sir Anthony Eden made the historic offer of a guarantee to 
keep the present British forces in strength on the Continent and the 
offer to join a new alliance based on a treaty signed in 1950 on a basis 
quite different from any previous arrangements agreed to by the British 
in connection with EDC. Needless to say, the British offer changed 
the whole climate of the Conference and, probably more than any 
other single event, contributed to its success. 

These three factors, then—France’s swift and constructive adjustment 
of policy, Germany’s self-denying concession, and Great Britain’s mo- 
mentous reversal of what had seemed a rock-bottom element of its 
traditional policy—paved the way toward eventual agreement. Finally, 
I must mention the profound impact created by the Secretary of State’s 
assurance at the Conference table in London, that, if all that was 
proposed became an accomplished fact, he would be disposed to recom- 
mend to the President that he should make a pledge concerning the 
stationing of American troops in Europe comparable to that which 
was offered in connection with the European Defense Community 
Treaty. 

These positive contributions by the Conference participants were, 
one might say, critically reinforced by a general feeling that if some- 


| 
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| thing was not done—and done with dispatch—some of these grim 
alternatives which had been whispered in the corridors might well 
- come to pass. I hardly need to say that those grim alternatives involved, 
- among other things, the future role of the United States in Europe. 

_ Thus, with history breathing down our necks, the London Confer- 
ence and later the Paris Conference were successful. In a remarkably 
| short time agreement was reached on all the outstanding points, in- 
cluding many intricate problems concerning the ending of the occupa- 
tion. The unexpected, the unpredicted occurred; the treaties were 
signed by all parties concerned; they now await ratification by their 
respective parliaments. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PARIS ACCORDS 


Against this background, now let me explain the meaning of the 
; series of agreements which were signed in Paris on October 23. When 
fully consummated, they will terminate the occupation of Western 
Germany. They will restore to the Federal Republic of Germany the 
_ full authority of a sovereign state. And they will make that country a 
member of the newly created Western European Union and of the 
| Atlantic Community. 

To any student of history this is a development whose political po- 
tential can hardly be overestimated. If any further proof of the impor- 
tance of these events was needed, the recent notes from Moscow, the 
frantic attempts of the Soviet government to prevent ratification by 
hook or crook, would seem to furnish it. With their notorious dis- 
| regard for the facts, Soviet spokesmen have assailed the agreements as 
being directed aggressively against the Soviet Union. That is a delib- 
| erate distortion of our intentions. In the words of the President, “The 
agreements represent the culmination of a joint effort, extending over 
: several years, to promote closer cooperation in security matters among 
the nations of Western Europe and to find a way of associating the 
, great potential strength of the Federal Republic of Germany with that 
. of the free world in a manner which will insure freedom and equality 
_for the people of Germany and at the same time will avoid the danger 
of a revival of German militarism.” Rather than perpetuating present 
_ tensions and age-old conflicts, the agreements, as Secretary Dulles em- 
_phasized, have the overriding purpose of achieving “such a measure 

of unification, particularly in terms of military establishments, as 
would make it hereafter both militarily impractical and politically 
unlikely that the military forces [of the Western European nations] 
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would be used against each other, or indeed against anyone else for: 
other than clearly defensive purposes.” It is true, though, that the need | 
for the consolidation of the West has been evoked and demonstrated | 
as Secretary Dulles has also pointed out by “the expansionist policies ; 
of Soviet Russia, inspired by the world-wide ambitions of Communism 
and backed by a vast Red military establishment.” 

The magnitude of the success achieved at London and Paris can be 
fully appreciated perhaps only by those who, no more than three 
months ago, faced the grim prospects of a Europe divided against it- 
self and incapable of adding its coordinated strength to the system of 


Western defense. Those days in late August when EDC collapsed ° 
were fraught with disaster. European union was in jeopardy and, with | 


it, our own military security. But, by October 23, we had discovered 
the foundation for a new “pattern of unity and strength” which, we 


believe, will vouchsafe peace and security. Having been a witness to 


these momentous decisions, I cannot but pay the highest tribute to the 
sense of urgency, perspective, and sacrifice exhibited by the representa- 
tives of the European nations and to their statesmanship. Without 
their contribution—above all, without their willingness to subordinate 
national preferences, even, as in the case of Great Britain, traditional 
policies, to the common good—we would never have attained the meas- 
ure of agreement which we did. 


WHAT IS TO BE DONE 


Let me just remind you what still has to be done and what will 
occur in the future—and I speak with confidence that it will be done— 
unless all signs fail. We are over the great hump; Premier Mendés- 
France has committed himself to present this package to his parliament 
early in December with parliamentary action to be expected before 
Christmas; Chancellor Adenauer with the approval of his cabinet has 
already sent the treaties to his parliament. 

Now, in order to lift the occupation status, the French and Germans 
will have to ratify the so-called protocol, which is actually the old Bonn 
Treaty with certain changes, and to ratify the new Saar Treaty. On 
that point there will undoubtedly be much heated discussion in the 
German parliament as there has always been in the press and in the 
state campaigns which have just ended. Next, in order to complete 
the entry of Germany into the new military arrangements, it is re- 
quired that all seven countries in the expanded Brussels group, which 
is now to be known as the Western European Union, must complete 


it 
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their ratification, and that all fifteen nations in NATO must complete 


their ratification of the amended NATO Treaty. But, again, unless all 
signs fail, all this will be accomplished by early spring. 
I think one can predict with considerable confidence that the oc- 


' cupation regime will be lifted, that the High Commissioner’s office 


i 


will disappear early in 1955 and be replaced by an embassy, and that 
Germany will be a going member of NATO and the Western Eu- 
ropean Union as early perhaps as April or May and certainly by June. 


THE GERMANY WHICH EMERGES 


Now, ladies and gentlemen, such being the facts, what are the con- 
sequences? What is this Germany which we see emerging after the 


| colossal military defeat, after the remarkable recovery, and now after 
' the political crisis has been solved and the way found for entry into 


the European family? 
A few years ago, as we saw, Germany was totally dependent on us 
not only for guidance but for its very livelihood, a nation so utterly 


_ defeated and broken in body and spirit that its future seemed hopeless, 


its recovery almost inconceivable. Decades seemed too short a span to 
remove the shambles of collapse, let alone to regain health, prosperity, 


and stature. Only yesterday the Federal Republic was our charge. It 
lacked all the attributes of political independence so vital to the station 
_ of full nationhood. Today it is practically a sovereign nation. Tomor- 


row its voice will be heard and heeded in the council of free nations. 

Germany’s sudden transformation should give us pause to reflect 
upon the changing nature of American-German relations and about 
our own attitude toward the new Germany. Many of us, too many 


_ perhaps, are still inclined to measure this new Germany with the 


standards of other days. Most of us keep carrying within us the Ger- 
man image of our youth. Some of us may still harbor the image of 
imperial Germany bent upon political and territorial aggrandizement. 
Others, like myself, may recall the turbulent twenties when the Weimar 
Republic was fighting a losing fight against economic misery and po- 
litical reaction. All of us, I am sure, remember the nightmare of Na- 
tional Socialism that ended in a global holocaust. Our memories are 
filled with these conflicting and confusing images of a past Germany, 
where cultural greatness and enlightenment was succeeded by infamy 
and terror. Which one, then, you may ask, is the “true” Germany? 
Which of the “many” Germanys is our present ally? 

It is my personal belief ‘pet BE fins commit no greater error than 


1IDDARW 
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to identify present-day Germany with any one of these images. The 
new Germany, as I have come to know it in the past two years, defies 
the rigid application of any preconceived pattern. To be sure, it carries 
certain earmarks of its past—good and bad—but it has many new 
features which cannot be found as yet in any of our histories. There- 
fore, if we want to meet this new Germany with an open mind, we | 
must rid ourselves of an understandable tendency to apply obsolete 
clichés and, instead, try to judge it objectively and even critically, but 
always on its merits. | 

First, we must understand that the new Germany appears to have 
broken with its political past and also, let me emphasize, with its mili- 
taristic tradition and is trying to build something new. 

Next, we must accept the fact that, while a sovereign Germany may — 
follow examples set by other democratic nations, from here on out, it 
will not do so because we or anyone else says it should, but only on its 
own free choice. We must therefore cease to rely on the availability of 
external controls to keep negative influences at bay. From now on we 
must place our confidence in the strength and viability of indigenous 
democratic forces among the German people. 

By the same token we must stop regarding the Germans as the 
perennial clients of American charity. (In making this point, I do not 
mean to belittle or deny the existence of many serious social and eco- 
nomic problems besetting the new Germany. The presence of millions 
of refugees, the great physical destruction, the housing problem, and 
many other instances of social dislocation and material need continue 
to represent an enormous challenge to the energy, imagination, and 
conscience of the government and the individual citizen.) But these are 
problems which the Germans will be willing and proud to attack with 
the means at their disposal. Nor am I speaking about Berlin; that is 
another subject. 

Finally, as an equal member of the European and Atlantic Commu- 
nity, the new Germany not only will jealously guard its status of a 
free and independent nation but will be eager to contribute its share 
to the development of this community and to the evolution of a com- 
mon plan and policy. We must recognize that partnership is, after all, 
a two-way proposition, in which each member is potentially a bene- 
factor and a beneficiary. The sooner we realize that this is axiomatic in 
our future relationship with Germany, the more promising will be 
prospects of a successful partnership and the narrower the margin of 
surprise and disillusionment. 
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What we need, above all, in dealing with the new Germany is a 

healthy portion of realism. We must neither fall prey to a facile and 
“Naive optimism nor become prisoners of our fears and prejudices. I 

am aware of the fact that the rapidity of the recent developments have 
been a source of gratification to many, but it may also have rekindled 
certain apprehensions which seemed dormant or buried for good. That 
is understandable. I am no crystal-gazer, and the very last thing I 
should wish to do tonight would be to engage in a series of optimistic 
prophecies. Let me instead offer you certain conclusions which are 
based on personal observations, some of which I made in 1925 and 
others which I made since my return to Germany in 1953. 

I am tempted to compare the attitude of the citizens of the German 
Federal Republic today toward their government with the reactions of 
the citizens of the Weimar Republic to the democratic institutions of 
that time. The difference is very great. In 1925 a considerable propor- 
tion of those people with whom I talked were either indifferent or 
hostile to the principles on which the Weimar Republic was founded. 
It was not a question of being members of the opposition party, not a 
matter of party politics, but a question of fundamental loyalty to the 
then newly established democratic institutions. It seemed to me at that 
time that the new governmental structure of Germany had not won 
the loyal support of many influential sections of the German people. 
This was in part because of the failure of the Western democracies to 
give encouragement and support to those elements in Germany which 
were trying to build a democratic government. These democratic ele- 
ments were opposed by German conservative and reactionary forces 
who had never accepted the military defeat of World War I as final 
and who therefore refused to break with the imperialistic past. Practi- 
cally from the beginning of the Weimar Republic, the official German 
government found itself competing for popular support with an op- 
position shadow system consisting of antidemocratic elements whose 
purpose was to achieve a nationalistic restoration and which were un- 
scrupulous in the choice of their means. Those who had created the 
new constitution were rarely in full political control of the Weimar Re- 
public and partly for this reason failed to educate the people and, above 
all, the, youth to accept and support the democratic system of govern- 
ment. I think I am not simply writing history backward when I say 
that I came away from Germany at that time (1925) with a feeling of 
a lack of confidence in the ability of the Weimar Republic to weather 
any storms that might be ahead. And after a quick trip to Germany in 
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1930 when the shadow of Hitler was already on the wall, I returned int 
a mood of pessimism about the future of the German nation. 

Today the situation is quite otherwise. I am referring to something; 
deeper and more significant than the fact that the electorate returned | 
Chancellor Adenauer’s own party to the lower house of the federal | 
legislature with a majority and his coalition with a two-thirds major- : 
ity. This result of the 1953 elections is of major importance in assessing ° 
Germany today and was a tribute to the effective leadership of Chan- 
cellor Adenauer and the work of his cabinet during the first four years 
of the existence of the Federal Republic. But what is even more sig- 
nificant is the fundamental attachment of the German people irrespec- 
tive of party to a federalized republican form of government based on | 
democratic principles; one manifestation was the failure of either right | 
radical parties or the Communists to place a single member in the 
Bundestag. The result of the latest elections in Bavaria and Hesse re- 
veal that, in spite of minor fluctuations, the general trend toward polit- 
ical moderation continues. Naturally, there is opposition. But such op- 
position as exists today is, in general, not directed against the principles 
and structure of the new republic but against certain policies of the 
government. 

A second major difference between 1925 and 1954 is the attitude of 
the Germans toward the immediate past and their hopes for the future. 
Seven years after the end of World War I one could hardly discuss any 
political problem in Germany without becoming involved in an endless 
debate about the origins of the World War, who had in fact won it or 
lost it, and the role of the founders of the Weimar Republic in the dis- 
turbances which followed on the heels of the Armistice in November, 
1918. The stab-in-the-back legend about the liberals and Socialists con- 
fronted one at every turn. Indeed, this deep concern with the immediate 
past led many Germans to distrust the Weimar Republic and to hate 
the democratic and socialist parties. Today there is no doubt about who 
lost World War II. One very rarely hears any discussions of the events 
of 1933. I won’t say that there may not be groups of former Nazis here 
and there who look back with nostalgia and possibly with satisfaction 
to the days when they were in power, or who have daydreams of a 
comeback, but the results of the last election show that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the German people are now repudiating the extremists 
of both the right and the left. In fact, the leaders of the major parties 
in the coalition as well as of the Social Democratic party (the opposi- 
tion) are men who do not hesitate in their public speeches to condemn 
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the Nazi regime and the internal as well as the foreign policy of Hitler. 
The most recent example of this new spirit was demonstrated in Berlin 
where the city parliament passed last week unanimously a censure 
; resolution. This resolution condemned the use of strong-arm tactics by 
a campaigning party as reminiscent of those employed by the Nazis. . . . 


THE NATION LOOKS TO THE FUTURE 


In general, the eyes of most of the Germans today are focused not 
on the past but on the future; and this future they envisage as some- 
thing different from anything in their past. If one defines a progres- 
|} sive as a man who looks toward a new and better future and a reac- 
_ tionary as one who looks longingly to the past, then I think it would 

be fair to say that the prevailing attitude in the German Federal Repub- 

lic today is a progressive attitude. Certainly there are relativley few re- 
actionaries who are longing to turn back the clock of history. 

When I first arrived in Germany early in 1953, I was amazed to find 
how widely the plans for European integration were being discussed 
and with what degree of confidence the German leaders looked for- 

_ ward to the development of a new Europe. To be sure, the spokesmen 
for the Social Democratic party, the opposition party, opposed the 
formation of a European Defense Community, but, being democratic 
and Western-oriented, even they had their plans for close military and 
economic cooperation between a large group of Western European 
nations. 

Summing up my observations, I venture to say that the political bal- 
ance of the new Germany is sound. The prospects are good for the 
present political stability to continue. It is predicted, however, on a 

- number of prerequisites. 

First of all, it depends on the continuing existence of an effective 
political leadership loyally devoted to the principles of democratic gov- 
ernment, friendly to the West and uncompromisingly opposed to any 
form of political or military adventurism. Such men are now at the 
helm of the Federal Republic. President Heuss and Chancellor Ade- 
nauer are known to all of you as stalwart protagonists of democracy 
and European unity. But, while they are known as such inside and 
outside Germany, it is reassuring that they are surrounded and sup- 
ported by men whose belief in these aims is no less profound than 
theirs. The newly elected president of the Bundestag, Eugen Gersten- 
maier, a member of the Evangelical faith, a democrat of the Swabian 
tradition, accepted his office with the words of the honorary president 


over the opening session of the First Bundestag, Paul Loebe. “Ger-- 
many,” he said, “wants to become a sincere peace-loving member of ’ 
the United States of Europe, with the same rights and obligations as | 
every other member. In our basic law we renounced in advance some — 


national sovereign rights in order to make possible this greater gov- | 
ernmental structure which is a demand of history, and we shall not be’ 


frightened away from our goal by any initial difficulties.” 


As long as this spirit prevails in responsible German circles, I am 1 | 


confident European unity has not lost its chance for realization. —— 


THE FUTURE DEPENDS ON COOPERATION 


The second prerequisite for the continuation of political stability is — 


the maintenance of friendly and cooperative relationships with the 
democratic nations of the West. Here I am not thinking merely of 
official governmental and diplomatic relations. I am referring to the 
total scale of normal contacts, in the political, commercial, scientific, 
and cultural areas. These are the contacts which permit a genuine give 
and take between citizens of different countries. The exchange-of-per- 
sons program with Germany has proved to be an excellent medium to 
promote understanding and cooperation between the United States and 
Germany. It has brought thousands of Germans to this country, and 
it has permitted large numbers of Americans to travel and study in 
Germany. The Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, and Navigation re- 
cently signed by Secretary Dulles and Chancellor Adenauer is another 
example of a continuing effort not only to “normalize” relations be- 
tween the two nations but to spark the initiative of private citizens in 


supplementing the work of their governments. This treaty and also the. 


Double Tax Treaty, which will go into effect this year, embody the 
most liberal and advanced policy for international protection of foreign 
investment yet devised. Moreover, the performance of the government 
of the Federal Republic under the London Debt Settlement in assum- 
ing its responsibility and in actually meeting payments against the pre- 
war debts, encourages us to believe that the Federal Republic will carry 
out these treaties in the same constructive and cooperative spirit. I might 


even go further and say that, in the light of this record of performance, 


the climate for foreign investments had greatly improved, which is a 
major objective of United States foreign economic policy and augurs 
well for the expansion of United States investments in Germany and 
in other countries. 


eae 
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~ THE SOVIET THREAT 


The third prerequisite for political stability is the absence of external 
ad internal influences designed to disturb existing positive relations 
tween Germany and her allies..Here the most formidable single 
eat is the unceasing effort by the Soviet Union to draw the Federal 
Republic into its orbit or, failing this, to prevent Germany’s association 
vith the West. It is my personal belief that the fallacy and futility of - 
Soviet policy was proved at Paris. With the ratification of the Paris 
greement one of the most telling defeats the Soviet Union has yet 
suffered within the cold war will have been consummated. Whether 
this defeat will produce a change’in the Soviet strategy is, of course, sub- 
t to conjecture. In the increased strength of the Western position and 
in the obvious futility of Soviet wedge-driving, I believe, lies the hope 
for a change. As far as this government is concerned, we will not relax 
ur efforts to drive home the utter senselessness and inhumanity of — 
Soviet policy in Germany. This applies first of all to the Soviet policy 
of keeping Germany divided. The reunification of Germany remains 
one of the foremost objectives of United States policy. In pursuing this 
objective, the United States government does not alone follow a hu- 
Manitarian impulse but also a sober Political reflection. For unless and 
ntil the problem of. German unity is solved in accordance with the 
most elementary laws of human. nature and international conduct, we 
will not have reached the end of the road to security and peace. 

I shall withstand the temptation of concluding my speech with an 
ssurance that a complete defeat of the Soviet’s intentions toward Ger- 
"many is in sight, nor do I want to minimize the difficult problems and 
e dangers which lie ahead. We are, however, gradually, painfully 
and patiently, moving ‘toward our goal. The year 1954 that is now 
drawing to a close has brought us a decisive step forward. We have 
eceeded in removing a number of serious obstacles. We are stronger 
than we were at the beginning of the year. I am not thinking of 
physical strength alone; 1am speaking of the strength that comes from 
“unity of purpose. The Paris. agreements manifest this strength. They 
gave enlarged decisively the margin of our security and they permit us 
0 look re 1955 with He an of continuing progress. 
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Round Table Absosthoueks ie 


The Englishman loves freedom as his lawfully wedded wife. He ows 
her, and even if he does not treat her with any particular tenderness, 
knows how, in case of need, to defend her like a man. And, woe to the 
- Redcoat fellow who breaks into their sacred bedroom—whether as gallows 
or as policeman. 

The Frenchman loves freedom as his chosen bride. He is full of en- 
thusiasm for her, he is aflame, he throws himself at her feet with the most 
extravagant endearments, he fights for her with all his being, for life” or 
death, he performs.a thousand silly things for her. 2 

The German loves freedom like his old grandmother. . ‘ 

No one can foresee the course of affairs. The Briton, full of spleen, an- 
~noyed with his wife, might put a rope round her neck and bring her for 
sale to Smithfield Meat Market. The flighty Frenchman perhaps becomes : 
unfaithful to his beloved fiancée and leaves her and goes frisking with song 
after the courtesans in the Palais Royal. The German will, however, never : 
altogether throw his grandmother out of the door; he will always provide 
her with a little seat on the hearth, where she may tell her fairy-stories to - 
the listening children. And if—may God forbid it!—it should happen that 
freedom were to disappear from the whole world altogether, then some 
German dreamer will once more discover it in his dreams —Hemnicn i 
Heine, Nordseereise (passage translated ay Bag te Finer). 
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MRS, ELISABETH BRECKINRIDGE, ‘consultant « on aging of the mis 
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CHARLES W. WEGENER, philaniphier and: member of the allege | 
faculty, University of Chicago _ Z . . 
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DR. JACK WEINBERG, psychiatrist and anendise foueeet of 1 
_psychiatric staff at Michael Reese Hospital (Chicago) . 
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